Davies

joyable year, he advised against Federalist sup-
port of Burr as bad policy, but urged the appoint-
ment of popular and active men as federal judges
since the cause of Federalism depended on their
exertions. Under presidential appointment, he
negotiated the Tuscarora treaty in 1802 but
otherwise waved aside overtures from "that man"
Jefferson. His political attitude seems to have
been grounded originally on contempt for the
war boards, the judges, and the legislators whom
democracy thrust up; it was confirmed by the
subservience of politicians to Virginia leader-
ship. Refusing cither to modify his aristocratic
habits or to solicit votes personally, he was elimi-
nated from politics by the JeiTerson-Macon ma-
chine in the important congressional election of
1803. Disgusted with politics and saddened by
the loss of his wife, he retired in 1805 to his plan-
tation, 'Tivoli," in Lancaster County, S. C,
where he could enjoy fanning, friends, horses,
and books, and give an occasional bit of advice
to his university or make a biting remark about
North Carolina politicians. He was the first
president of the South Carolina Agricultural So-
ciety. Though long an admirer of Madison, he
declined appointment as major-general in 1813
and defended the conduct of the New England
Federalists during the War of 1812.

[F. W. Hubbard, "Life of W. R. Davie," in Jared
Sparks, The Lib. of Am. Biog.t ser. a, vol. XV (1848),
an uncritical work but based on papers now lost; sketch
by J. G. dc R. Hamilton, and letters with notes by
Kemp P. Battle in Jas. Spittnt Hist. Monographs, No.
7 (1907) ; Walter Clark in W. J. Peele, Lives of Dis-
tinguished North Carolinians (1898), for Davie's ca-
reer as soldier and lawyer; Win. K. Boyd, Hist, of N.
C., 1783-1860, vol. II (1919), for his services in the
Federal Convention; H. M. Wagstaff, in Proc. N. C.
Lit. find ttist. Asso., 1920, for his Federalism; S. A.
Ashe, Bioff. Hist, of N. C.f vol. VI (1905), which should
be read in connection with Win. E. Dodd's sketch of
Willis Alston in same work,]                     C.C.P.

DAVIES, ARTHUR BOWEN (Sept. 26,
i862-0ct. 24,1928), painter, was born inlltica,
N. Y. His father was a Welsh immigrant, David
Thomas Davies, who brought his English wife,
Phoebe Loakes, to America, set up a tailor's shop,
and interested himself in the Welsh church, and
especially in its choir. The marriage was blessed
with five children of which Arthur was the
fourth. He passed a free and happy boyhood,
roving the rich meadows and river terraces of
the Mohawk, observing its trees, its windswept
vast skies, and the distant rim of its blue hills.
He began to draw early, and his parents sym-
pathetically encouraged his bent, putting him
under the tutelage of a local painter, Dwight
Williams, who, with prophetic intuition of
Davies's genius, confined his teaching to sharp-
ening the boy's naturally keen and accurate vi-
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sion and inculcating broad principles of composi-
tion. Soon the family moved to Chicago, and the
youth found casual employment in business with
the Board of Trade, working also for a time with
an engineering expedition in Mexico. Returning
to Chicago after two years in the West, Davies
with three young painters undertook and achieved
the copying of Munkacsy's gigantic painting of
"Christ before Pilate," in the hope that the group
might raise money for European study through
its exhibition in circuit. The plan failed, but at
least it demonstrated that tenacity and athleticism
which were no small jpart of Davies's artistic
endowment.

Before and after his two years in Mexico and
the West, Davies had studied with Charles Cor-
win at the Chicago Art Institute. In 1887 he
sought new fortunes at New York, pursuing his
studies with the Gotham Art Students and at the
Art Student's League. Davies's cronies at this
time were Robert Henri and George Luks. Fall-
ing under the attention of that most open-minded
of art editors, Alexander W. Drake of the Cen-
tury Company, Davies began to draw for Saint
Nicholas. To the volumes for 1888 and 1889 he
was a steady contributor, and thereafter occa-
sionally until 1891. This work, influenced perhaps
by the English Pre-Raphaelites, is charming, but
it gives little hint of what was to come. Davies
was refractory even to the gentlest editorial su-
pervision, and within three years he had aban-
doned illustration, and a relatively sure success,
for poverty and painting. In 1890 he exhibited
two small paintings at the National Academy
without attracting attention. Marrying Dr. Vir-
ginia Merriweather Davis, like himself of Welsh
extraction, he retreated to a little farm near the
Hudson at Congers, N. Y., where he alternated
between tilling the soil and filling his portfolio
with sketches of romantic scenery. The Academy
continued to accept his small landscapes, and a
few were sold. He competed for the decoration
of the Appellate Court of New York, and the
merits of his design were recognized, but it was
feared that a painter barely thirty could not
execute the sketch creditably, and the commis-
sions fell to such veterans as Cox, Mowbray, and
Simmons.

About 1894 the far-sighted and sympathetic
Scotch dealer, William Macbeth, took Davies up,
soon gave him a studio over the shop in lower
Fifth Avenue, and with the aid of the merchant
prince and art collector, Benjamin Altaian, sent
Davies to Europe. There ensued a suddfen and
beautiful flowering of his genius. The few can-
vases of his early days, such as "Along the Erie
Canal," in the Phillips Memorial Gallery of
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